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CHAPTER XV. 


JN WHICH PHIL PRODUCES THE RELICS OF 
HIS CHILDHOOD. 


HAYING seated my party in my chamber, 

I told the last part of my story first. I 
began by saying that I had been brought up 
on the upper Missouri, by Matt Rockwood, 
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relating all my experience down to the pres- 
ent moment, including the history of the 
Gracewoods. 

‘That's all very well, Phil; but where were 
you born?” asked Mr. Gray. ‘‘ You left that 
part out, and told us everything except that 
which we wished to know.” 

‘‘T don’t know where I was born. 
ask my father?” 

“Do you still persist in saying that Far- 
ringford is your father?” 

**T still persist.” 

‘‘But he has no children.” 

‘¢T had one child,” interposed Farringford,, 


You must 
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trembling with emotion, as well as from the 
effects of inebriation. 

‘*T remember,” said Mr. Lamar. ‘ You lost 
that child when the Farringford was burned.” 
** Yes,” replied my father, with a shudder. 

“Will you state precisely how that child 
was lost, sir?” I continued. ‘I would not 
ask you to-do so if it were not necessary, for I 
know the narrative is painful.” 

** T suppose you claim to be this child, which, 
if I remember rightly, was a girl,’”’ added Mr. 
Lamar. 

‘*No; it was a boy,” responded Mr. Far- 
ringford. 

** Gentlemen, I shall leave you to draw your 
own conclusions, after you have heard the rest 
of the story.” 

“Can it be possible that you are my lost 
child, Philip?” said my father. 

** Let us see the evidence before we decide,” 
I replied. ‘‘ Now, how was the child lost?” 

** My wife’s brother, Lieutenant Collingsby, 
was stationed at a fort on the upper Missouri. 
My wife was anxious to see him, and we start- 
ed in one of the steamers I owned then, with 
our little boy two years old,” Mr. Farringford 
began. ‘‘ The boat had our family name, and 
was the finest one Iowned. We enjoyed the 
trip very much. I didn’t drink very hard at 


that time, gentlemen, though I occasionally 
took too much in the evening, or on a festive 


occasion. On the night the steamer was 
burned, we were within thirty miles of the 
fort to which we were going, and where we 
intended to remain till the Farringford re- 
turned from her trip to the mouth of the Yel- 
lewstone. I know my wife did not undress 
the child, because we hoped to reach the fort, 
and spend the night at the barracks. 

** Expecting to part with the passengers that 
evening, we had a merry time; and I drank 
till I was, in a word, intoxicated. I supplied 
whiskey and champagne for everybody on 
board, not excepting the officers, crew, and 
firemen, who would drink them. Even the two 
or three ladies who were on board partook of 
the sparkling beverage. Wishing to reach the 
fort as early as possible, I told the firemen 
and engineers to hurry up when I gave them 
their whiskey. They obeyed me to the letter, 
and the furnaces were heated red hot. I do 
not know to this day how the boat took fire; but 
I do know that a barrel of camphene, belong- 
ing to some army stores on board, was stove, 
and its contents ran all over the forward deck. 

** All hands worked hard to save the boat; 
but they worked in vain. The pilot finally 
ran her ashore. I pulled down a-door, and 
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carried it to the main deck aft, while my wife 
conveyed the child to the same point. The 
fire was forward, so that we could not leave 
the boat by the bow, which had been run on 
shore. I placed my little one upon the door, 
wrapped in a shawl, with a pillow on each 
side to keep it from rolling into the water, 
The captain was to help my wife, while I 
swam behind the door, holding it with my 
hands. In this position, partially supported 
by the raft, I expected to be able to propel it 
to the shore. My plan was good, and would 
have been successful, without a doubt, if I had 
not been intoxicated. 

‘*When I was about to drop into the water, 
the stern of the boat suddenly swung around, 
and I lost my hold upon the raft. I had been 
lying upon the edge of the deck, with my leg 
around a stanchion, my head hanging over 
the water; and I think my position, in addi- 
tion to the fumes of the liquor I had drank, 
made me dizzy. I lost the door, and I think I 
partially lost my senses at the same time. The 
steamer, as she swung around, slipped from 
the abrupt shore which held her. This 
movement created a tremendous excitement, 
amounting almost to despair among the pae- 
sengers and crew. The door was carried 
away from the steamer, and I lost sight of it. 
When I was able again to realize my situa- 
tion, I tried to discover the door, but in vain. 
I threw a box, which the captain had prepared 
to support my wife, into the water, and leaped 
in myself. 

‘“‘The current swept the steamer down the 
river. I paddled my box to the shore, and 
landed.” 

‘¢On which side did you land?” I asked. 

*¢On the north side. I ran on the bank of 
the river, looking for my child. The glare 
from the burning steamer lighted up the 
water, but I could see nothing floating on 
the surface. I was the only person who had 
left the boat so far, and I followed her till, two 
or three miles below the point where I had 
landed, one of her boilers exploded, and she 
became a wreck. About one half of the pas 
sengers and crew were saved on boxes, bar- 
rels, and doors. By the aid of the captain my 
wife was brought tc the shore. I shall never, 
forget her agony when I told her that our 
child was lost. She sank senseless upon the 
ground; but she came to herself after a time. 
I wished that I had perished in the flood when 
I realized the anguish of losing my only child. 
I could not comfort her; I needed comfort my- 
self. I spent the long night in walking up 
and down the banks of the river, looking for 
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my lost little boy. Below the place where 
most of the passengers landed I found many 
doors and other parts of the boat; but I could 
not find my child. 

“JT reasoned that the current would carry 
the raft which bore up my child to the same 
points where other floating articles were found, 
and I was forced to the conclusion that my 
darling had rolled from the door and perished 
in the cold waters. I shuddered to think of 
it. Before daylight in the morning another 
steamer appeared, coming down the river. 
We hailed her, and were taken on board. 
She proved to be one of my boats, and I 
caused the most diligent search to be made 
for my lost little one. About a mile below 
the point where the Farringford had been run 
ashore we found a door, with one pillow upon 
it, aground on the upper end of an island. 
This discovery was the knell of my last hope. 
Of course the child had rolled from the door 
and perished. I wept bitterly, and my wife 
fainted, though we only realized what seemed 
inevitable from the first. We discovered this 
door about daylight, and it was useless to pro- 
long the search. The evidence that my child 
was lost was too painfully conclusive. 

“My wife wished to return home. We were 
going on a pleasure excursion, but it had ter- 
minated in a burden of woe which can never 
be lifted from my wife or from me. I drank 
whiskey to drown my misery. I was seldom 
sober after this, and I lost all my property in 
reckless speculations. I became what I am 
now. My wife never would taste even cham- 
pagne after that terrible night. She in some 
measure recovered her spirits, though she can 
never be what she was before. After I had 
lost everything, and could no longer provide 
a home for her, she returned to her father. I 
have not seen her for five years; but I do not 
blame her. She was a beautiful woman, and 
worthy of a better husband than I was. You 
know the whole story now, Philip. These 
gentlemen knew it before.” 

‘‘Not all of it,” added Mr. Lamar. ‘And 
now we can pity and sympathize with you as 
we could not before.” 

““No; I deserve neither pity nor sympathy,” 
groaned my poor father, trembling violently. 
“If I had not been drunk I should have saved 
my child.” 

“Perhaps it is all for the best, since the 
child was saved,” said I. 

“It is impossible! ” exclaimed Farringford. 
“I cannot believe it. There was no one in 
that lonely region; and, if my child had 
reached the shore, it must have perished 





more miserably of starvation than in the 
water.” 

““You say your wife did not undress the 
child, because you expected to reach the fort 
that evening,” I continued. ‘‘Do you know 
what clothes it had on?” 

‘*T ought to know, for I have tearfully re- 
called the occasion when: I last pressed it to 
my heart, after supper that awful night. It 
wore a little white cambric dress, with brace- 
lets of coral on the shoulders.” 

** Anything on the neck?” 

**Yes; a coral necklace, to which was at- 
tached a locket containing a miniature of my 
wife.” 

‘*In what kind of a shawl was it wrapped 
when you placed it on the door?” I asked, as 
I unlocked the bureau drawer in which I had 
placed the precious relics of my childhood. 

While he was describing it I took the shawl 
from the drawer. 

“Ts this it?” 

Farringford trembled in every fibre of his 
frame as he glanced at the article. 

“Tt looks like it. I do not know whether it 
is the same one or not.” 

I trembled almost as much as the poor ine- 
briate in the excitement of the moment. 

‘“*T should hardly consider that sufficient 
evidence,” said Mr. Gray. ‘* There are thou- 
sands of shawls just like that.” 

“IT intend to furnish more evidence,” I re- 
plied, producing the stained and mildewed 
dress I had brought from the settlement. ‘Do 
you know that dress, Mr. Farringford?” 

“It certainly looks like the one my child 
wore.” 

It was examined by the gentlemen; but 
they thought the evidence was not yet con- 
clusive, and I took the bracelets from the 
drawer. 

‘*Did you ever see these before?” I asked, 
handing them to the palsied drunkard. ‘You 
will see the initials P. F. on the clasps.” 

**T have seen these, and I know them well. 
They were given to my child by my brother 
Philip,” replied he, with increasing emotion. 

‘“‘There may be some mistake,” suggested 
Mr. Lamar. ‘ Hundreds and thousands of 
just such trinkets have been sold in St. 
Louis.” 

‘*But these have the initials of my child 
upon them.” 

“Pp, F. may stand for Peter Fungus, or a 
dozen other names,” replied Mr. Gray. ‘‘The 
evidence is certainly good, as far as it goes, 
but not conclusive.” 

‘*What should you regard as conclusive, 
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sir?” I asked, rather annoyed at his scepti- 
cism, which I regarded as slightly unreason- 
able. 

** Evidence, to be entirely conclusive, must be 
susceptible of only one meaning,” added Mr. 
Lamar. ‘The articles you have produced 
may have belonged to some other person, 
though it is not probable.” 

‘*T don’t know that I shall be able to satisfy 
you, butI will try once more,” I replied, taking 
the locket from the drawer. 

I handed the locket to Farringford. He 
grasped it with his shaking hands, and turned 
it over and over. He examined the necklace 
with great care, and then tried to open the 
locket. He trembled so that he could not 
succeed, and I opened it for him. He glanced 
at the beautiful face upon which I had so often 
gazed by the hour together. 

“*My wife!” exclaimed he, sinking into his 
chair, and covering his face with his hands, 
sobbing convulsively like a child. ‘You are 
my son!” 

‘Perhaps not,” interposed Mr. Lamar, very 
much to my disgust. y 

But my poor father was satisfied, and sprang 
forward to embrace me. The excitement was 


too much for his shattered nerves, and he 
dropped fainting into my arms. 


We placed 
him upon the bed, and I went for Mrs. 
Greenough. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH PHIL STRUGGLES EARNESTLY TO 
REFORM HIS FATHER. 


HE skilful ministrations of Mrs. Green- 

ough soon restored my father to him- 
self. He had probably eaten nothing since he 
took his breakfast with me early in the morn- 
ing, and his frame was not in condition to 
bear the pressure of the strong emotions 
which had agitated him. 

‘*My son!” exclaimed he, as the incidents 
which had just transpired came back to his 
mind. 

“My father!” I replied. 

He extended his trembling hand to me, and 
I took it. It would have been a blessed mo- 
ment to me if I could have forgotten what he 
was, or if I could have lifted him up from the 
abyss of disgrace and shame into which he 
had sunk. I hoped, with the blessing of 
God, that I should be able to do this in 
some measure. I determined to labor with- 
out ceasing, with zeal and prayer, to accom- 
plish this end. 

“T pity you, my son,” said my father, cov- 
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ering his eyes with his hands. ‘It can be no 
joy to you to find such a father.” 

**T should not be sincere, father, if I did not 
say I wished you were different.” 

“Philip — if that is really your name —] 
will reform, or I will die,” said he, with new 
emotion. ‘‘I have something to hope for 
now. The good God, who, I believed, had 
deserted me years ago, has been kinder to me 
than I deserved.” 

‘* He is that to all of us, father.’’ 

‘““ Where did you get this locket, young 
man?” asked Mr. Lamar, who evidently be- 
lieved there was still a possibility that a mis- 
take had been made. 

I replied that I had found it in the chest of 
Matt Rockwood, who had taken me from the 
door in the river; and I repeated that part of 
my narrative which I had omitted before. 

**You need not cavil, gentlemen,” inter- 
posed my father. ‘‘I am satisfied. I can dis- 
tinguish the features of my lost son. If you 
knew my wife, you can see that he resembles 
her. Look at the portrait, and then look at 
him.” 

*“‘T have seen Mrs. Farringford, but I do 
not exactly remember her looks,” added Mr. 
Lamar. 

‘“*Matt Rockwood is dead; but there is a 
living witness who saw the child he found 
only a day or two after it was picked up,” | 
continued. 

‘*Who is he?” 

‘¢ Kit Cruncher; he is at the settlement 
now, and has known me for eleven years. 
Mr. Gracewood, whom I expect in St. Louis 
soon, has known me for six years, and has 
heard Matt Rockwood tell the story of find- 
ing the child.” 

“If I am satisfied, no one else need com- 
plain,” said my father. ‘‘ There are no estates, 
no property, nor a dollar left, to which any 
claim is to be established. I am a beggar 
and a wretch, and an inheritance of shame 
and misery is all I have for him.” 

‘“‘ But you forget that your wife is still liv- 
ing, Farringford,” added Mr. Lamar. “Her 
father is a wealthy man, and his large prop- 
erty, at no very distant day, will be divided 
among his three children.” 

“Very true; I did not think of that. I have 
so long been accustomed to regard her as lost 
to me that I did not think my boy still hada 
mother,” answered my father, bitterly. ‘ But 
when she sees him, she will not ask that any 
one should swear to his identity. She will 
know him, though eleven years have elapsed 
since she saw him.” 
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‘ But where is she?” I asked, anxiously. 

‘«‘] do not know, Philip.” 

‘When did you see her last?” 

‘It is four or five years since we met.” 

‘«‘ But haven’t you heard from her?” 

‘Once, and only once. After she left me, 
and went back to her father, I tried to see her 
occasionally, for I have never lost my affection 
and respect for her. I annoyed Mr. Collings- 
by, her father, trying to obtain money of him. 
Three years ago the family moved away from 
St. Louis, partly, if not wholly, I know, to 
avoid me, and to take my wife away from the 
scene of all her misery.” 

‘* Where did they go?” 

“To Chicago, where Mr. Collingsby was 
largely interested in railroad enterprises.” 

“Is the family still there?” 

“T do not know.” 

‘‘ They are,” added Mr. Gray. 

‘“‘But my wife is not there,” said my father. 
“Some one told me, a year ago, he had met 
her in Europe, where she intended to travel 
for three years with her brother and his wife. 
Really, Philip, I know nothing more about 
her. I wish I could lead you to her.” 

I was indeed very sad when I thought that 
years might elapse before I could see her who 
had given me being. 

“T will make some inquiries, Phil, in re- 
gard to the Collingsbys,” said Mr. Lamar. 

“ Are you satisfied, sir, that I am whatI say 
Iam?’ I asked. 

“T have no doubt you are, though perhaps 
your case is not absolutely beyond cavil. The 
old man who died might have found the body 
of the child, and taken the clothes and trinkets 
from it; but that is not probable.” 

‘But I can produce a man who has known 
me from my childhood,” I replied. 

“You can, but you have not,” added he, 
with a smile. 

“T will produce him, if necessary. I hope 
you will see Mr. Gracewood when he arrives.” 

“T will, if possible. But, Farringford, was 
there no mark or scar of any kind on the child 
which will enable you to identify him?” 

“I know of none. Perhaps his mother 
does,” answered my father. ‘But I tell you 
I am satisfied. I ask for no proof. I know 
his face now. It all comes back to me like a 
forgotten dream.” 

“Very well; but, Farringford, you have 
something to live for now,” added Mr. 
Lamar. 

“T have, indeed,” replied the trembling suf- 
ferer, as he glanced fondly at me. ‘‘I will try 
to do better.” 


‘ 
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‘When you feel able to do anything, we 
shall be glad to help you to a situation where 
you can do something to support your boy,” * 
said Mr. Gray. 

“T can take care of myself, gentlemen. I 
am getting three dollars a week now, and I 
hope soon to obtain more,” I interposed. 

‘*Three dollars a week will hardly support 
you.” 

‘*T shall be able to get along upon that sum 
for the present. Mrs. Greenough is very kind 
to me.” 

The two gentlemen said all they could to 
inspire my poor father with hope and strength, 
and then departed. I was very much obliged 
to them for the interest and sympathy they 
had manifested, and promised to call upon 
them when I needed any assistance. 

“T am amazed, Philip,” said my father, 
when our friends had gone. 

‘“‘T knew that you were my father when we 
met in the evening atthe Planters’ Hotel,” I 
replied. ‘‘ You remember that you told me you 
had lost a child on the upper Missouri.” 

‘*T did; I was thinking then what a terrible 
curse whiskey had been to me. You looked 
like a bright, active boy, and I desired to warn 
you, by my own sad @&perience, never to fol- 
low in the path I had trodden. I did not sus- 
pect that I was talking to my own son; but 
all the more would I warn you now.” 

‘You thrilled my very soul, father, with 
your words, and I shall never forget them. I 
shall pray to God to save both you and me 
from the horrors of intemperance.” 

‘Philip, I have resolved most solemnly, a 
hundred times, to drink no more; but I did 
not keep my promise even twenty-four hours.” 

‘Is your mind so weak as that?” 

**Mind! Ihave no mind, my son. I haven’t 
a particle of strength, either of body or mind.” 

**You must look to God for strength,” said 
Mrs. Greenough, who had listened in silence. 
to our conversation. 

‘*T have, madam; but he does not hear the. 
prayer of such a wretch as I am.” 

**You wrong him, Mr. Farringford,” re- 
plied the widow, solemnly. ‘‘He hears the. 
prayers of the weakest andthe humblest. You 
have no strength of your own; seek strength 
of him. My husband was reduced as low as 
you are. For ten years of his life he was a 
miserable drunkard; but he was always kind 
to me. Hundreds of times he promised te 
drink no more, but as often broke his promise. 
I became interested in religion, and then I un- 
derstood why he had always failed. I prayed 
with my husband, and forhim. He was moved, 
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and wept like a child. Then he praved with | work, and struggle, and pray for your own 


me, and the strength of purpose he needed | 


came from God. He was saved, but he never 
ceased to pray. He redeemed himself, and 
never drank another drop. Before he died, 
he had paid for this house, besides supporting 
us very handsomely for ten years.” ’ 

* That is hopeful, madam; but I am afraid 
I am too far gone. I have no wife to pray 
with me,” said my father, gloomily. 

**T will pray with you.” 

Throwing herself upon her knees before a 
chair, she poured forth her petition for the 
salvation of the drunkard, with an unction 
that moved both him and me. I heard my 
father scb, in his weakness and imbecility. 
«He was as a little child, and was moved and 
influenced like one. 

** You must pray yourself, Mr. Farringford,” 
said she, when she had finished. ‘You must 
feel the need of help, and then seek it earnestly 
and devoutly.” 

“*T thank you, madam, for all your kind- 
ness. I will try to do better. I will try to 
pray,” said he. ‘Could you give me some 
more of the medicine I took last night and 
this morning? It helped me very much.” 

“Certainly I can. Iwill do everything in 
the world for you, if you will only stay here, 
and try to get well.” 

She left the room, and went into the kitchen 
to prepare the soothing drinks which the ex- 
cited nerves of the patient demanded. 

**T will reform, Philip. I will follow this 
good lady’s advice. Give me your hand, my 
son,” said my father. 

**O, if you only would, father! This world 
would be full of happiness for us then. We 
could find my mother, and be reunited for- 
ever.” 

** God helping me, I will never drink anoth- 
er drop of liquor,” said he, solemnly lifting 
up his eyes, as I held his trembling hand. 

Mrs. Greenough opportunely returned with 
the medicines, and with a folded paper in her 
hand. As my father took his potion, she 
opened the paper, which was a temperance 
pledge, on which was subscribed the name of 
‘** Amos Greenough.” 

“This is the pledge my husband signéd, 
with trembling -hand, ten years before his 
death. It was salvation to him here — and 
hereafter. Will-you add your name to it, Mr. 
Farringford?” said Mrs. Greenough. 

‘+T will.” 

‘‘Not unless you are solemnly resolved, 
with the help of God, to'keep your promise,” 
she added. ‘Not unless you are willing to 





salvation.” 

“Tam willing; and I feela hope, even now, 
madam, that God has heard your prayer fora 
poor wretch like me.” 

*¢ Sign, then; and God bless you, and enable 
you to keep this solemn covenant with him.” 

She took the writing materials from the 
bureau, and my father, with trembling hand, 
wrote his name upon the pledge. 

‘*May God enable me to keep it!” said he, 
fervently, as he completed the flourish beneath 
the signature. 

‘“* Amen!” ejaculated Mrs. Greenough. — 
‘¢May you be as faithful as he was whose 
name is on the paper with you.” 

‘¢Stimulated by his example, and by your 
kindness, I trust I shall be,” said my father. 

Mrs. Greenough then provided a light sup- 
per for him, of which he partook, and very 
soon retired. I told my kind landlady that! 
had recovered my money, and should now be 
able to pay my father’s board for atime. She 
had not thought of that matter, and would be 
glad to take care of him for nothing if she 
c@uld only save him. As I went to bed I 
could not but congratulate myself upon find- 
ing such a kind and devoted friend as she had 


proved to be. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WHAT WERE THE FLIES MADE FOR? 


BY ANNA B. COOKE. 


phos is very wicked, as well as very silly, to 
be idle,” said Harry’s papa, one day, as 
he was walking with his little son in the gar- 
den. ‘*He who made the whole world made 
every creature in it to be useful. There is not 
one— not even the tiniest bug or worm — to 
which he has not given some kind of work 
to do.” 

“Do you think flies have, papa?” asked 
Harry. “I heard you say that same thing 
the other day; but, though I have watched 
ever since, not a single fly have I seen doing 
anything. Our puss caught a rat last night, 
and this morning a robin pounced down upon 
the big yellow spider that was in the raspberry 
bush yonder, and ate it up; but the flies just 
seem to buzz about in the sun and enjoy them- 
selves. Aunt Hattie says she cannot think 
what they were ever made for, but to try one’s 
patience.” 

“TI fancy aunt Hattie did not think at all 
when she made that remark,” said papa. “! 
can assure you that there is many a creature, 
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hundreds of times larger than they, that we 
could spare much better. Little as they are, 
they do a most important work; and, when 
you see them buzzing about so merrily in the 
sun, itis only a sign that their task has been 
finished, and done so well that they can enjoy 
themselves with light hearts. Did you ever 
see a boy merry and happy when he had an 
unlearned lesson, or an action that he was 
afraid would be found out hanging on his 
conscience?” 

Of course he had not; but what had flies to 
do with lessons and rules? He thought the 
matter over very seriously for some minutes, 
and then asked, ‘‘ What kind of work do they 
do, papa?” 

“Do you know what a scavenger is?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Harry. ‘* One of 
those men that go round with their carts to 
carry away all the dirt and filth that the 
street-cleaners have raked together in little 
heaps.” 

“But why should they trouble themselves 
to carry it away?” inquired papa. ‘‘ Why not 
leave it there?” 

“O, because,” said Harry, ‘‘ it would make 
the air smell so horribly, and breed dreadful 
sicknesses.” 

“That is true,” said papa; ‘‘but there’s 
many a little mess of filth so small, or in such 
out-of-the-way places, that the street-cleaners 
do not find them; and, though they do not 
give out much of the poisonous air at once, a 
good many of them together would produce 
dreadful consequences, and do it more surely, 
too, because the disagreeable smell would not 
be strong enough to warn people of their 
danger. So the good and watchful All-father 
sends his little scavengers, the flies, to take 
away that kind of dirt, also, that his children 
may be quite safe.” 

Harry opened his eyes wide, and thought 
how was it possible that God, who had the 
whole world to take care of, could think of such 
little things? He knew, however, that if his 
father said so, it must be true, and could not 
help looking with the greatest respect at a fly 
that was sunning herself upon the gate-post 
near him. His father, who saw what his 
eyes were fixed upon, drew from his pocket a 
leathern case, out of which he took a curious- 
looking eye-glass, and, fastening it, with a 
smile, upon his little boy’s face, bade him 
watch the fly for a few moments through that. 

But, if Harry had been astonished at what 
he heard, well might he now be still more so 
« what he saw; for the wonderful glass made 
the fly look so large, and so entirely different 
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from itself, that he could hardly believe it was 
a fly he was looking at, but thought some 
other creature must have alighted on the ° 
post. 

In the first place, instead of the dull, brown 
hairs that covered the bodies of all the flies he 
had ever seen, he now discovered delicate, 
downy feathers, of the most beautiful colors 
imaginable, — rich green, and crimson, and 
blue, and purple, and gold, —all blended to- 
gether as they are upon the neck of a peacocky 
and upon these rested a pair of wings that 
seemed made of silver gauze, with bright sil- 
ver rods run through them to keep them in 
shape. 

But that’ was not all; the fly had a very 
short, thick neck. He did not then know why, 
but he saw very plainly that it must be a great 
inconvenience; for she could neither turn her 
head to look around her, nor get it down to 
the ground to pick up her food. It was not 
long before this very difficulty showed him 
another proof of the great goodness and kind- 
ness of our wonderful Creator. It was neces- 
sary, for very good reasons, that she should 
have been made so; but he did not mean her 
on that account to suffer, and so had pro- 
vided the most admirable remedies. To begin 
with, he had just put her eyes on the top of 
her head, instead of in front, and each one 
was made of a number of tiny ones, set to- 
gether as the little bead-like balls are that 
make a raspberry. Of these little eyes some 
looked one way, some another, and, all to- 
gether, she could see in whatever direction 
she wished without moving her head in the 
least. 

Neither was there any trouble about the 
eating. Her nose finished off in a hollow 
tube, just like an elephant’s trunk, except that 
at the end of it, instead of a finger, there was 
a little mouth, which she could let down to. 
her food, and draw up again as soon as it was 
full; and the way in which she used it while 
Harry watched her devouring a drop of honey 
that some bee had left there, showed plainly 
that she would never starve from not being 
able to eat! 

Just as he was thinking how many wonders. 
he had discovered, she finished her honey, 
and putting up her two front feet to wipe off 
her mouth, showed him another, that he would 
never have dreamed of. This was nothing 
less than a pair of little brushes on the soles 
of them, and evidently put there for the pur- 
pose of enabling her to keep herself neat and 
clean. And it was not only her face either’ 
that was thus provided for; for, no sooner 
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had she wiped that nicely, than she raised 
her two hind feet, where she had another 
pair, and carefully brushed down her sides 
and wings, to take off the dust that might 
have settled there, every now and then strik- 
ing and rubbing her feet together to clean out 
the brushes. 

While Harry was thus eagerly watching the 
fly, his foot accidentally pushed aside a loose 
clod of earth, beneath which the gardener had 
buried a dead rat, the body of which, thus ex- 
posed, sent up a smell so disgusting that the 
little boy was obliged to turn away his head 
and hold his breath. The fly, however, seemed 
to find it far from disagreeable, for at the very 
first puff she started up in delight, and then 
darted down upon the dead rat. Nor was she 
alone; it was not five minutes before the lit- 
tle, half-decayed body was covered with hun- 
dreds of her friends and relations, which the 
smell had drawn from all quarters. There 
were such numbers of them that they stood 
upon each other’s backs and shoulders, and 
seemed, one and all, so busy, that, if it had 
not been for the stench, Harry would have 
stooped down to see what they were about. 

At last one left the crowd, and flew up to the 
post close beside where he was leaning. He 
was by no means sure that it was the same 
one that had been there before; but, seating 
herself quietly in the sun, she immediately 
set to work to brush and clean herself. 

‘‘ Faugh, Mrs. Musca!” exclaimed a portly 
honey-bee, from a neighboring sweet-brier, at 
the same time turning up her nose with an 
expression of disgust. ‘What a figure you 
ihave made of yourself! and such a vile mess, 
‘too! I wonder the smell does not make you 
sick!” 

“ Well, truly, I have brought away rather 
ymore upon my head and shoulders than is 
‘quite neat; but the truth is, that this is my 
neighbors’ carelessness, not mine. There 
~was such a crowd that each one was afraid 
«of being shared out, and plunged into the 
first opening they found, when they lost their 
footing and slipped down: with their feet all 
smeared with the moist slime, they tried to 
crawl up again, and thus scrambled over the 
‘backs of those that stood in their way. But 
ithe smell, I allow, Madam Apis, is too de- 
liciously rich for a weak stomach, though 
‘mine—” 

** Delicious! Rich!” exclaimed madam, 
with a look of horror. ‘Why, it is the most 
disgusting odor I ever’smelled in fy life! If 
I were to enter a flower that smelled like that, 
@ would fly for‘my life, for I should feel sure 
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that it was poisonous! I do not doubt that 
one single grain of its pollen would ruin more 
honey than I could gather in half a day!” 

“You turn up your nose at my food,” 
buzzed the fly, merrily; ‘*‘ but I should cer- 
tainly die if I had to live entirely upon yours, 
Just think, now, how dreadful it would be if 
we all wanted the same thing, and could eat 
nothing else! Some of us would have to 
starve — that is sure! Our great All-father 
must be exceedingly wise to manage every- 
thing so perfectly; but I do not know any 
stronger proof of it than this very thing!” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” answered Madam Apis, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘ you are right there. He has 
given us all plenty to do, it is true; for I have 
never yet seen a living creature, except man, 
that seemed to have a whole day to spend in 
idleness; but then he has made it both easy 
and pleasant, for he has provided us not only 
with exactly the proper tools and the skill to 
use them, but just the very tastes, too, that 
would make such work most agreeable to us, 
Now look at me. I enjoy perfumes more ¢han 
anything else in the world, and my duty keeps 
me constantly among the blossoms. My favor- 
ite food is honey; and here I have a long 
trunk (a ‘proboscis’ I understand learned 
men call it), curled gracefully at my nose on 
ordinary occasions, to keep it out of the way, 
but long enough, when stretched out, to reach 
to the very hearts of the flowers, to suck out 
as much asI want. Then, too, I have a pe-- 
fect passion for hoarding up the bright golden 
dust that lies within the open blossoms, and 
in these pretty thigh-baskets of mine I can 
carry home as much as I choose, besides all 
that sticks to my downy coat. But just think 
how miserable I should be, if with all this I 
had been sent to work as you dof And yet 
you seem very happy.” 

““Happy? To be sure I am!” buzzed little 
Mrs. Musca, briskly; ‘‘as happy as the day is 
long! And so would everybody else be if they 
would only keep in their own places, and at- 
tend to their own duties. As I said before, if 
I were obliged to eat only what you do, I 
should certainly die; but that is not because I 
do not like a sip of honey or sirup, or a crumb 
of cake or candy now and then, as well as any 
one; but then I would far rather have a nice 
bit of spoiled meat: even the smell of that is 
a sort of feast to me. I know it is very disa- 
greeable to others; but then I have no thigh- 
baskets in which I might be tempted to carry 
it about; and even if any of it should stick to 
me, the feeling is so uncomfortable that I am 
very glad to get rid of it, and am provided, a6 
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you see, with brushes for cleaning it off. But 
I must not stand idling here. I have been 
searching several days for a safe and good 
place in which to lay my eggs, and I think the 
dead rat will make a capital nursery!” 

“But will not that be eaten up?” asked 
Madam Apis. 

“We never, under any circumstances, eat 
the whole of a dead creature,” replied Mrs. 
Musca; ‘* but only pick out the dainty mor- 
sels —the soft mouthfuls of fat and lean that 
would spoil, and make the air unwholesome; 
the bones and other hard parts we leave until, 
in the air, they dry up or fall to powder. But 
then these soft parts are just what my children 
will themselves need, and so thé rat would not 
have served my purpose if it were to be left 
where it is; but I saw the gardener getting 
ready to bury it again, and therefore I must 
make haste and lay my eggs on it before it is 
covered up.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Madam: Apis, ‘lay 
your eggs, and let them be buried? Why, we 
turn ours over every day until they are hatched, 
and then feed our grubs with the greatest care 
until it is time for their wings to begin to 
grow; then they sleep for many days. But 
how will you get at yours under the ground ?”’ 

“O, we have no need to give ourselves any 
such trouble,” answered Mrs. Musca; ‘‘and 


there is another proof of our Father’s great 


wisdom, and of his love, too! Now, the work 
that you do men can see and understand; and 
besides, you give them something of value, 
and in return take only what they care noth- 
ing about. So they think very highly of you, 
and furnish you with comfortable homes when 
they want your especial services; when they 
do not, they respect at least those you have 
yourselves chosen, and would protect your 
children from danger almost as eagerly as 
they would their own. But with us it is not 
so. The services we render them, though far 
more important, and quite as toilsome, can be 
understood only by closely watching us, and 
then using their own brains; and that most 
of them are too lazy todo. We are so small 
and delicate that their coarse eyes cannot per- 
ceive our beauties; and, because we happen 
to annoy them sometimes when we alight 
upon their faces in order to remove a drop of 
perspiration, or a particle of something that 
has fallen there, — a speck too tiny for them to 
see, but quite large enough to fill up one of the 
pores of the skin, the beauty of which depends 
upon keeping them clear and open, — they set 
us down for a race of pests and torments, 
show us no mercy in any way, and even allow 
their children to amuse themselves by pulling 
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off our legs and wings! I wonder how they 
would feel if a lion or tiger should seize them 
and tear off their legs and arms. As to giv- ° 
ing us a home, they never think of such a 
thing; but many a one among them will spend 
hours in driving from under their roof some 
poor, lonely wayfarer which has chanced to 
wander that way; and I have been told it is 
positively true that in days of old we were 
universally believed to be evil spirits, sent out 
in that shape by our master, the devil, in 
order that we might do his errands without 
being observed. He was even, on that ac- 
count, commonly called ‘ Beelzebub,’ which 
means ‘the fly-god.’ They will not even let 
us raise our families in peace; though all we 
ever take from them for that purpose is some 
scrap of meat that they have themselves left 
carelessly exposed to moisture and heat. They 
drive us from it as though it were a precious 
treasure; and should they, by any accident, 
discover within their premises a party of our 
little ones, they raise as great an outcry as 
though they had indeed found a colony of 
those little imps of old. But merit is not 
always appreciated, and we must be satisfied 
with doing our duty, without waiting for 
thanks or reward. As long as we do that, — 
‘as long as we do exactly what our Father has 
commanded and taught us how to do, we are 
sure of his protecting care; and we know that, 
when we have done our part, we may safely 
leave the rest to him.” 

So saying, she again returned to the rat, 
where she was lost in the crowd, and Harry 
could no longer distinguish her. The arrival 
of the gardener, however, soon scattered them; 
and, when a hole had been dug, the body 
pushed into it, and one shovelful of earth had 
already been thrown upon it, she crept slowly 
out from under the front leg, and was no more 
seen. She had left her eggs where her little 
ones would find plenty of food ready for them; 
that was all she could do; for the rest, she 
trusted to the protecting hand that had so 
safely sheltered her. 

But never, from that day, was little Harry 
to be found idle. Between work and play he 
always found enough to keep him busy, and 
of course happy; and, whenever he felt him- 
self inclined to indulge in sitting still and 
“doing hing,” the sight of a little fly or 
spider quite sufficient to drive away the 
feeling. By thus employing all the “odd 
minutes,” it was astonishing how much he 
managed to accomplish; and no occupation 
ever gave him half so much pleasure as the 
study of the works and ways of his little 
teachers — the insects. ™ 
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THE SPARROW’S SONG. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


BONNIE bee, in your yellow vest, 
» Wandering east and wandering west, 
My little ones are gone from their nest, 
Where I left them safe the other day, 
Under the buttercups tucked away, 
Near by the brook where the blue-bells play! 


O, bonnie bee, come whisper to me! 

Have you seen, beneath the maple tree, 

Any strange thing that could evil be? 

Have you seen the leaves stir at my door? 
Have you seen shy feet cross the field’s floor? 
Alas, my nestlings will peep no more! 


O, silvery brook, that rang so light 

A slumber song for my birds at night, 

When the stars tipped the buttercups bright, 

Did you hear strange sounds when noon was 
high, 

Or were you dreaming under the sky, 

Watching the silver clouds go by? 


O, little maiden, with kindest eyes, 

Like bits of blue from the summer skies, 
And a voice that makes me sweet replies, 
Come here and whisper if you can tell 
Who stole the nestlings I loved so well 
From the soft nest in the daisy dell? 


O, cruel pussy cat, grave and sleek, 

Prowling about with an air so meek, 

I know full well, though you will not speak, 

Who stole my birdies so dainty sweet! 

And who, with her soundless, velvet feet, 

Came down from the farm-house through the 
wheat, — 


And, while my mate and I were away, 
Pushed back the buds from our low doorway, 
And there the pretty ones sleeping lay! 

How can I think of the rest? Ah me, 

How can I sing again, though the lea 

Blush red with roses as red can be? 


——_e—__—_ 


In Ireland a line of railway is said 
to have been begun at the two ends with 
different gauges; and it was not till each 
half of the work was completed, that it 
was discovered that the one would not fit 
the other. 


—— Some of the old rabbins had a notion 
that the angel Raziel gave Adam, who was 
then his pupil, a large folio volume contain- 
ing all the celestial sciences. J 
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TAKING THE OENSUS. 
BY ENSIGN. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. BAKER, United States 
Marshal; Mr. Green, Assistant; Mr. 
BANTER, Mrs. BANTER, MiIss_ Jenniz 
BANTER; Miss MArtTINn, S/ster to Mrs. 
Banter; Aunt PoLty. Aunt to Mrs. Banter; 
FANNIE ForRESTT, Poetic; Pat, James, 
BRIDGET, Servants to Mrs. Banter. 


Scene. — A Sitting-Room. 
Chairs. 


BRIDGET dusting 


Enter JAMES, bringing small Table. 


Bridget.- Shure, Jeems, have yer been mak- 
in’ the table? 

SFames. What fur shud I be makin’ it? 

Bridget. It’s that long ye’ve been fur it, 
that I thought ye — 

Fames. Be aisy, darlint. Isn’t it long ye’ve 
been a dustin’ the settin’-room? And isn’t 
the missus just ready to coom in? It’s Pat 
that shtopped me, and says he, ‘‘ Shameg,” 
‘* Pat,” says I. ‘* Well, Shames,” says he, 
“ they’re afther takin’ the sinsus — ” 

Bridget. What fur would they be takin’ our 
sinses? What could we do widout our sinses? 

Fames. Shure, it’s not that at all at all. 

Bridget. What is it, thin? 

Fames. Shure, I don’t know mesilf jist; 
but I thinks it’s some kind of a chap what 
wants a shmall matther of a few cints; may- 
be fur the nixt famous rade! But here cooms 
the missus, and p’r’aps ye might ax her. 

[Z£xit JAMEs. 

Enter Mrs. BANTER and AuNT POLLY. 

Mrs. B. O, dear! Mr. Banter says that 
the assistant marshal will come here soon 
about the census. 

Bridget. 1 beg yer pardon; but, av ye 
plase, will yer tell me what might be the 
sinsus? 

Mrs. B. O, it’s the number of people in the 
country, the manufactures, the condition of — 

Aunt P. What's that, Sairy Jane? Matches 
and fishin’? 

Mrs. B. No, no; I was telling Bridget 
about the census — 

Aunt P. (Putting her hand to her ear.) 
The fences? 

Mrs. B. (Raising her voice.) No, no! the 
— census! 

Aunt P. O, yes; they used ter be long, 
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when I was fust merrid; and they used to ask 
how many keows we had, and how much 
cheese we made, and — 

Mrs. B. Well, never mind about that now, 
please. — (Zo BripGetT.) The number of 


people, the number that can read and write, 
the number crippled, and many other things 
that Mr. Banter can tell you better than I can. 


Enter Miss MARTIN. 


Bridget. Yis'm, thank ye. 

Mrs. B. Now you may go to your work. 

Bridget. Yis’m. [Exzt. 

Mrs. B. (To Miss MarTIN.) Well, Mary, 
the United States marshal will be here soon 
about the census; and Mr. Banter says that 
we are obliged to answer his questions, wheth- 
er it is agreeable or not. 

Miss M. Indeed! Well, I think that this 
everlasting census is getting to be a rather 
shameful concern! Why, they’ll ask how 
much property we have, and how old we are! 

Aunt P. Yes, ’tis awful cold to-day. 


Enter JENNIE BANTER. 

Mrs. B. O, aunt Polly, don't say a word 
about cold! Why, the mercury stands at go°! 
And, aunt Polly, please don’t interrupt every- 
body, and ask to have everything repeated; 
it’s very disagreeable, when one is not talking 
to you. 

Aunt P. Well, things is changed now. 
When I was young, it was, * Children, obey 
your parents;” now, it’s, Parents, obey your 
children! To be sure, I’m not your parent, 
but I tried to do well by you after your moth- 
er died. 

Mrs. B. I know you did, aunt. 

Fennie. But, mother, somebody spoke about 
asking the ages. Who is going to do such a 
wicked thing? 

Miss M. Why, the census man, child. 

Fennie. Well, that would not be very hard 
to answer, in your case at least. 

Miss M. Why? 

Fennie. Because, ever since I can remem- 
ber you have been “just twenty-nine.” 


Enter FANNIE FoRRESTT. 

Why, Fannie Forrestt, where did you come 
from? 

Fannie. 
tains — ” 

Miss M. (Angrily.) That horrid child! 
Sarah, you ought to punish her severely. 

Miss B. Jennie, you must not be so rude. 

Fannie. What grievous sin has yon fair 
damsel committed? 

Fennie. Well, mother, I can’t help it; and 


“From Greenland’s icy moun- 
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if those census men come to-day, I'll just have 
some fun; that’s all. 


Enter BRIDGET. 

Fannie and I will frighten him. 

Fannie. We will cause each particular hair 
to stand on end! 

Bridget. The sinsus man is at the door, 
mum; and Pat says, What’ll he do with him! 

Mrs. B. O, dear! 

Aunt P. Queer! What’s queer? O, I for- 
got. Parents, obey yer children. 

Fennte. Now for some fun! Bridget, show 
the gentleman up here. 

Bridget. Yis’m. [ Exit. 

Mrs. B. No! Bridget! Jennie, why did 
you do that? 

Fennte. Why, mother, he may as well come 
here as anywhere. 


Enter Pat and Mr. GREEN. 


Pat. Mum, here’s a gent as would like to 
see yer, mum. 

Green. Good morning, madam; my name 
is Green, and I am collecting statistics for the 
census. Please to tell me how many males 
there are in this family. 

Aunt P. Whales? O, he’s a whaleman. I 
say, mister, won't you tell me about your 
voy’ges to the north? 

Fannie. Say, hast thou sailed o’er troubled 
seas, far to the northward, where the levia- 
than dives deep among icebergs of mammoth 
dimensions? 

Green. No, no; you mistake. I’m the cen- 
sus man. 

Fannie. ‘‘Whom not to know argues one’s 
self unknown.” 

Mrs. B. Pat, you may go now. 

Pat. Yis’m. (He does not move.) 

Fennie. There are two males and three fe- 
males in the family, and two male and one 
female servant. 

Green. ( Writing.) Two males and three 
females — 

Mrs. B. Why, Jennie, where do you find 
two males? 

Fennie. Father and aunt Mary. 

Miss M. (Angrily.) You horrid girl! 
What impudence! 

Fennie. Well, you call yourself a strong- 
minded female. 

Green. Well, we do not call them males 
yet. 

Fennie. Well, one male, four females, one 
dog, and— Bridget, how many turkeys? 

Bridget. (Entering.) There are — 

Green. Stop, stop! I don’t care about the 
turkeys! 
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Fennie. Well, the geese, then. 
how many? 

Bridget. Six gase — 

Fennie. Five besides yourself. 

Green. (Impatiently.) No, no! I don’t 
care anything about the geese or turkeys. — 
(To Pat.) What’s your master’s occupation? 

Pat... Sir? 

Green. What does he manufacture? 

Pat. What's that? 

Green. (Impatiently.) What does he make? 

Pat. What does he make? Shure, he’d 
make nothin’ o’ lickin’ about forty o’ sich 
fellers as you before breakfast! 

Mrs. B. Be civil, Patrick. — He’s a gentle- 
man farmer, sir. 

Fannie. My father was a gentleman, I'd 
have you know. 

Green. Then you don’t belong to this 
family? 

Fannie. Not I. My nameis Norval! On 
the Grampian Hills my father feeds his flock! 
Miss M. Nonsense! What kind of flocks? 

Fannie. Gentle, frisking lambs and sedate 
old sheep. 

Aunt P. Law sakes, Miss Fanny, why don’t 
you call them sheep, and done with it? 

Green. How many sheep has your father? 

Fannie. Dost ask the number of my father’s 


Bridget, 


sheep? Count the sands on the sea-shore and 
the leaves on the trees, then mayst ask the 
number of my father’s sheep! 


Green. (Writing.) Norval — Grampian 
Hills — Occupation — let me see — O, 
sheep — sheep — shepherd. Sheep as many 
as the sands on the sea-shore. Quite a sheep- 
ish old man. — (Zo Mrs. B.) Your husband 
isa farmer. What does he raise? 

Mrs. B. Patrick, you must answer that 
question, for you know better than I do; but 
answer it civilly. 

Pat. Shure, he raises himself every day, 
and he riz the barn two feet lasht week. 

Green. (Impatiently.) I want to know what 
he — raises from the ground, such as corn. 

Pat. Well, sir, he raises cowcumbers, on- 
ions, cowslips, corn, wheat; and he’d raise — 

Green. That will do. —(Zo Mrs. B.) You 
keep a horse? 

Fannie. A horse, a horse! 
for a horse! 

Mrs. B. Yes, sir; one. 

Bridget. If ye plase mum, do ye mind the 
one in the cellar? 

Aunt P. Why yeou deon’t keep a hoss in 
the cellar — dew you, Sarah? 

Mrs. B. No, no!—(TJoBrivcet.) He don’t 
mean a saw-horse; he means a live horse. 


My kingdom 
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Pat. Shure, I’d like to give the gintleman 
a ride on that same saw-horse! 

Mrs. B. Patrick, you must be civil. 

Green. What is your age, ma’am? 
Miss M.) 

Miss M. Not quite thirty. 

Fennie. Why, what a — fiction! 
are at least forty-eight! 
ing under a delusion! 

Miss M. (Angrily.) You impudent girl! 
If you don’t stop your nonsense, I’ll see that 
you are punished! 

Green. (Writing.) Forty-eight. And yours, 
ma’am?, 

Mrs. B. O, about forty, and upwards. — 
(Aside.) More upwards than forty, I guess! 

Green. (Hearing the aside.) More up- 
wards than forty; very well. (Mrs. B. looks 
up in astonishment.) Are there any deaf, 
dumb, or blind in the family? 

Fennte. Aunt Polly is deaf. 

Aunt P. What did you say, Jennie? 

Green. She says that you are deaf. 

Aunt P. Deef? Deef? No, I ain’t deef; 
I’m a leetle hard o’ hearin’; that’s all. 

Fannie. She zs not deef! She zs not deef! 

Aunt P. I'll tell yer heow it happened. I 
was goin’ deown to Sarah’s, — she’s my sister, 
you know, — and I — 

Miss M. Well, he can't stop to hear that 
now. — (Aside.) At least he skadl/ not, if I 
can have my way. 

Fannie. He may not stop! 
green fields and pastures new! 

Green. (To Pat.) Are you crippled in any 
way? 

Pat. What's crippled? 

Green. (Impatiently.) Crippled! Disabled! 
Any limb broken, or — anything! 

Pat. Shure, if the missus wasn’t round, I'd 
make a cripple o’ you afore you could say 
St. Patrick! 

Green. (Angrily.) Look here, you — 

Mrs. B. Excuse me, sir.— (Zo Pat.) If 
you are not more civil, I shall discharge 
you. 

Fannie. He would cripple you, crush you, 
annihilate you, in less time than St. Patrick 
did the reptiles of his beloved Erin! 

Pat. You're right, Miss Norval. 

Green. (To Miss M.) I suppose you can 
read and write. 

Miss M. (Snappishly.) Yes! 

Fannie. She has that glorious privilege of 
the American citizen — 

Fennie. Even if she cannot vote! 

Miss M. (Aside.) More impudence? 

Green. What is the age of James? 


(Te 


You 
You must be labor- 


He flies to 
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Enter JAMES. 

ames. Is it yerself that called me? 

Green. (Impatiently.) No,no! Ionly want 
to know your age. 

ames. What ud I give you my age fur? 
You’d be afther draftin’ me, and I’m too old 
for that ony how! 

Green. (Angrily.) Look here, you rascals! 
Do you know the penalty, if you refuse to an- 
swer my — 

Pat. Arrah! how dare you call Paddy 
O’Rafferty, a free-born American citizen, 
what’s been over from Ireland two years, a 
rascal? I'll tache yer to insult me! Come 
on, Shames; we'll make a cripple o’ him. 
(Pat and JAMES Proceed to “ lick” GREEN.) 

Green. (Producing billy.) Rascals, standoff! 

Mrs. B. Patrick, leave the room! 

Miss M. Wh, they're going to fight! 
Help! Help! 

Aunt P. 1 shall holler right eout! 

Fannie. Flashed all their billies bare! 
Flashed as they turned in air, pounding each 
other — 

Enter BAKER. 

Baker. Here, Green, what’s the matter? 
— (Zo Pat.) Stand off! — (Zo Mrs. B.) 
Good morning, madam. 

Green. Why, these footmen refused to an- 
swer my questions, and I called them rascals, 
and they resented it. 


Enter Mr. BANTER. 


Banter. Why, good morning, gentlemen; 
what seems to be the matter here? Any 
trouble in securing the right answers? 

Mrs. B. Yes; Patrick has been very un- 
civil, and James would not tell Mr. Green his 
age. 

Miss M. There, I guess we shall get rid of 
these inquisitive fellows now. 

Pat. Yes, mum; we'll get shet o’ them 
now. 

Banter. Pat, will you be civil? — (Zo BAKER 
and GREEN.) Well, gents, I’m sorry that 
there should be any trouble, in my house. 
Have you anything else to ask? 

Baker. Mr. Green #s green at taking the 
census; and perhaps he is a little impatient, 
and he shows it now. 

Fannie. His eyes beneath flash like a fal- 
chion from its sheath. 

Green. Well, one can’t stop a week at one 
house! —(Zo Banter.) Is your furniture 
worth more than one hundred dollars? 

Miss M. (Aside.) More impertinence! 

Fennie. (Aside to Miss M.) People that 
live in glass houses mustn’t throw stones! 
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Aunt P. Why, my furniture, when I went 
to housekeepin’, only cost twenty-five dollars! 

Banter. Yes, Mr. Green, it’s worth more 
than that. 

Green. And I can’t find out if there are any 
cripples here. 

Fennie. Yes, two. 

Banter. (Surprised.) Who? 

Fennie. My pet cat and aunt Polly. 

Aunt P. Why, I ain’t a cripple, neither! 

Fennte. Why, your back is broken with 
‘* rheumatiz” sometimes! 

Green. (Writing.) Two. Broken back — 
and — What’s the matter with— (Jmfa- 
tiently.) O, dogs take the pet cats any way! 
There, Mr. Baker, I’ve taken statistics of one 
family, and I would not take another for any- 
thing! It would spoil my temper! 

Fannie. He’s taken the census of one of his 
section; he’ll not take another for fear of his 
temper! 

Baker. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, we have 
taken the census of one of our section, and 
if anybody wishes to catch a drubbing, spoil 
his temper, and be called impertinent besides, 
we advise them to try ‘“‘ Taking the Census.” 

[Exeunt. 

Pat. (As he goes out.) You're right there, 

Misther Baker. 


GOING NUTTING. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


HEN Dotty Dimple was “i Out West,” 
she and little ‘‘Fiyaway” and their 
friends went ‘‘nutting.” and our full-page 
picture gives an excellent idea of the good 
time the party enjoyed. How they went, and 
what they found, and how Dotty and Fly- 
away said ‘‘ever so many ” funny things, can 
be found in ‘‘ Dotty Dimple Out West; ” and 
our handsome picture is only one of many 
which Lee & Shepard are preparing for a 
new illustrated holiday edition of the famous 
books. The little folks like the Dotty Dimple 
books just as they are, but with fine pictures 
they will be doubly attractive, and the faces 
of Dotty and Flyaway will soon be as familiar 
as their curious conversation. 


—_——_>—__—_- 


—— NATURAL SCIENCE is a wonderful study. 
A naturalist can measure time by flowers, also 
mountain heights by trees and flowers. One 
lovely blue gentian grows on mountain peaks, 
amid snow and ice. This delicate flower is 
called glacier gentian. 
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ANSWERS. 


493. (Nothing) (eyes) (tea) (row) (bell) 
(sum) T (hat) WE (500 =D) O (will in G) 
(50=L) Y— Nothing is troublesome that 
we do willingly. 494. Kennebec. 495. Fort 
Wayne — fortwain. 496. Odessa — ode, es- 
say. 497. It has a Bitter-root in it. 498. 
Grass-hop-per. 499. (C) (A) (la) (V) (E) 
(ra’s) — Calaveras. 500. Albert D. Richard- 
son was the celebrated author of ‘ Beyond 
the Mississippi.” sor. 1. Sumac. 2. Hyena. 
3- Epigram. 4. Ignite. 5. Kraal — SHEIx, 
CAMEL. 502. (#A) (D) (E) (E) (D)—A 
sharp deed. 503. Poverty has no shame. 
504. (Ten X’s = 100=C on cord) — Concord. 
505. Owl, woe, leg. 


Rebus. 








DIAGONAL. 


In which the diagonals are two parts of the 
human body : — 

507. 1. A contest. 2. 
3. A city in the United States. 
basket. 5. Acity in Europe. 


A vegetable growth. 
4. A kind of 
HEpDwIG. 


LoGoGripPH. 


508. Complete, I am a piece of land; be- 
head me, and I am a part of the body; trans- 
pose me, and I am to hurt; again, and Iam 
an animal. LEONIDAS. 


Dousie AcrosTIc. 


In which the initials and finals form the 
name of a plant : — 

509. 1. Unlawful. 2. An animal of India. 
3. A city of Scotland. 4. A group of islands, 
5. A range of mountains. 6. A distinguished 
Danish writer. Specs & Cure. 


SquarRE Worp. 
510. A fish ; a whetting-stone; a girl’s name; 
a kind of wood. BostTet. 


511. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADE. 


512. When winter's gone, and spring at last 
Usurps the icy northern blast, — 

When trees put on their coats of green, — 
’Tis then, I ween, my first is seen. 


My next is used by one and all, 

By readers here, both great and small; 
For it’s your only chance to fame; 
But use it well, and win a name. 


Delightful season of the year, 

By all ’tis reckoned very dear, 

For ’tis my whole; pity for those 

Who can’t enjoy this sweet repose. 
TEMPEST. 


513- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


DEXTE 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


514. My first is a consonant; my second is 
an interrogation; my third is a period of 
time; my fourth is a pronoun; my fifth is 4 
consonant. My first side, reading to the right, 
and so on, is an article; my second is a sort 
of fish; my third is a shoemaker’s instrument; 
my fourth is a plant. RustTIcus. 


LETTER REBUS. 





F 
515. Bop 


WaLLic WINTERS. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘“‘ Ep1ror 

or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Nimrod’s rebus is A. Cockney, by the 
way, for the future, takes the name of Nim- 
rod. — Charles I. reigned from 1625 to 1649, 
when he was beheaded. — The Whale is heard 
from and accepted. — B. Ginner writes a very 
good letter; he must have a pleasant time in 
the summer, and we are glad to learn that he 
is cultivating a taste for reading. Write to us 
again. — Specs, once more; he and Hedwig, 
Ariel, Tempest, Hautboy, and Dexter have 
been having a good time together, and did 
not forget the Magazine in their mirth; the 
rebus is A. 

Architect says that his Story Teller is to 
have head work in future; so his correspond- 
ents will please take notice: his address is 32 
Le Roy Street, New York City. Don't feel bad 
at the omission in the farewell address, friend 
Architect; we were sure of the good wishes 
without the name. — Horatio is so clear with 
his ideas and his pen, that we must find room 
for some of his last head work. — We thought 
Rocket would succeed after a while, and so he 
has; one of his rebuses is very good. — Kex, 
your question is very proper; let all rebuses 
sent for the prize be so marked; that is, write 
the word *‘ Prize’’ on those which you send 
for that especial purpose, and then they will 
not be used in other ways. 

Walter Winter’s head work is ingenious, but 
a little too easy. — Friend Flanagin is in- 
formed that we send covers (post-paid) for 
fifty cents, and any bookbinder will put them 
on fora small price. By using these covers 
you can be sure that your volumes will always 
be of uniform appearance. — Del Roy did well 
with the answer to head work in 186.— Ar- 
chimedes has put his mental lever to good 
use, and has raised up some capital puzzles; 
just do so again; we can put up with it as 
long as you can! 

Pedler’s perseverance will certainly over- 
come all obstacles, but he must have patience; 
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‘“*Rome was not built in a day,” and first 
efforts are seldom successful; ours were not! 
— Rusticus sends a good letter rebus, of which 
we say only this, nothing more. — We are glad 
to accede to Big Boy’s request; in fact, ‘* big 
boys” always had the advantage over us way 
back in our school days. — Buffalo Bill has a 
curious way of taking six from fifteen and 
leaving ten; perhaps we shall show it to our 
readers. — So many enigmas have been made 
upon the subject of that sent by We, Us. & Co., 
that we fear it would be rather too familiar; 
otherwise it is excellent. 

J. S. C., 26 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, 
wants specimens of boys’ papers. — Dexter 
knows how to write a concise letter; his effort 
is appreciated. — G. H. B.’s enigma is too 
easy of solution. — Friend Hartley, your re- 
bus is well drawn, and is ingenious, but the 
sentence is rather obscure in its meaning. — 
A. N. Ephew can scarcely make a mistake in 
choosing a college: the leading colleges are 
all good; and by sending for catalogues, you 
can learn the peculiar advantages of each. — 
G. Reen’s square words are accepted. 

Why did not Jennie come a little earlier 
with her answers? The boys are ahead of her 
this time; but her note is so neatly written 
that we shall give it a second reading. — Le- 
onidas is A. — George E. Bell’s reque:t is at- 
tended to. — We cannot reprint old puzzles. 
— The enigma by Alex is accepted. — Cheese 
Kurd has kept well this hot weather, all the 
way from Michigan; we shall serve up a little 
of it on our editorial table.— The cost of 
building a boat, such as was described in our 
Magazine several weeks ago, will vary with 
circumstances, such as cost of lumber, inge- 
nuity and ability of the builders, &c. We 
have known one to be built for less than ten 
dollars; and when the material is easily ob- 
tained at trifling cost, as is often the case, the 
expense will be much less. 

We have been much pleased with the Ama- 
teur’s Guide, edited by Jasper & Essex. It is 
a very creditable little book, and useful too. 
We do not see how our amateurs can do 
without it, and we hope the editors and pub- 
lishers will be well compensated for their 
labor. The price is twenty-five cents, and 
letters may be sent to E. Howard Hutchinson, 
175 Chippewa Street, Buffalo, N. Y., or to 
Alfred S. Porter, 1033 Wabash Avenué, Chi- 
cago, Ill. — Winter Hill’s ducks would be 
caught too easily, if put in the way of our 
boys and girls. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Peter Jones, Box 
183, Rutland, Vt. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 
x. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We spent 

half a day in walking about the quaint 
old city of Brest, which is a fortified town. 
We crossed a bridge over the moat, and 
passed through an arched gateway to get into 
the city proper, though a considerable portion 
of the town is built outside of the walls. The 
ramparts are covered with trees, and form a 
very pleasant resort for the people. The city 
is of Roman origin, and looks as though it 
had come up from the distant past to show 
itself to the people of our day and generation. 
But it is a very pleasant, and, withal, a very 
active place. The streets swarm with soldiers 
and sailors. We saw a battalion hurrying 


through the streets to the braying of two or 
three trumpets, which made the strangest 
music we ever heard. The vivandiére, or 
daughter of the regiment, was with them, 
dressed in gay colors, but finding it very dif- 


ficult to keep up with her companions at the 
double-quick. 

A great many fishermen sail out from the 
port of Brest, and we saw a crowd of them at 
the wharf when we landed. Many of taem 
wear the picturesque costumes in which we 
see the fishermen and smugglers of the sto- 
ries. The mackerel, of which they appeared 
to have made a capital haul, were very large 
and very thick. At dinner in the hotel we 
had occasion to be satisfied that they were as 
good as they looked.. We were particularly 
pleased, also, with a fish called the rousson, or 
red fish, which did duty on the dinner table. 

The sailors belonging to the French navy 
wear a tarpaulin, with the brim turned up all 
round; and we fancy, when it rains, they are 
obliged to have their hats pumped out occa- 
sionally, in order to keep the’ wearer from 
becoming top-heavy —a result which is often 
brought about in our own country by ‘‘carry- 
ing a brick in the hat.’’ Both soldiers and 
sailors in Brest were very neatly dressed, and 
we did not see a single one intoxicated, which 
is not exactly the fashion with our sailors, 
however it may be with our soldiers. Each 
one, however, wore his number, and tais may 
have some effect in keeping them regular. 





At seven o’clock the next morning we leit 
Brest, and after a long, hot, and dusty ride 
of seventeen hours, we arrived at Paris, just 
fifteen minutes behind the passengers of the 
Ville de Paris, who had gone to Havre. Still, 
to one who had not visited this part of 
France, in the sight of the old city, and the 
country between it and Paris, there is ample 
compensation for the fatigue. We reached 
Paris at midnight; and to enable the doctor 
to revive old associations, we went to the 
Hotel Maurice, in the Rue de Rivoli, directly 
opposite the gardens of the Tuileries. It is 
an old establishment, but has recently been 
improved; and after a stay of four days, we 
did not regret that we had followed the lead 
of our excellent compagnon du voyage. Our 
room was furnished well enough for a parlor 
in the United States; the dinners and the 
breakfasts were excellent; and everybody, 
from the head clerk down to the concierge, 
was civil and attentive. We should like to 
have a regiment of hotel clerks from the 
United States sent to Europe to be instructed 
in their duty; for in the matter of courtesy to 
guests, there is a great contrast between the 
hotel people on this and on the other side 
of the ocean. 

In Paris we revisited some of the old places 
we had seen before. We walked through the 
Hotel de Cluny, the Gardens of the Luxem- 
burg, the Palais Royal, the Madeleine and 
St. Sulpice. We looked in at the Morgue, 
where two unknown ones lay cold and still in 
the sleep of death. But we do not intend to 
repeat what we have written before, and on 
the same evening, at 8.40, we left the city for 
Italy. We had to part with the doctor, and 
this was almost as bad as leaving home. We 
have been exceedingly happy and jolly in his 
company for the last two weeks, and it was 
almost misery to leave him. We were alone 
then, but we immediately made the acquaint- 
ance of an invalid Kentuckian, with whom we 
journeyed over Mount Cenis to Turin. After 
leaving Culoz, our route lay along the banks 
of the Lake of Aix, from whose shores the 
mountains rise to a cunsiderable height. 
The train made a gradual ascent, and, after 
passing Aix and Chambery, we were in the 
midst of the high hills, on which was a little 
snow. At St. Michael we changed cars, and 
commenced the ascent of Mount Cenis. 

OLIVER OPTIC. 


—— A Boy who makes the most of oppor- 
tunities, and can turn accident to account, will 
be a successful man. 
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MERRY AND BUSY. 
FROM 


«“TETTERS EVERYWHERE,” 
Stories and Rhymes for Children. 
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